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Without the favour of the everlasting register, the first
man had been as unknown as the last, and Methuselah's
long life had been his only Chronicle. . . .

" In vain do individuals hope for Immortality, or
any patent from oblivion, in preservations below the
Moon."

m Browne would not have written this ornate, impres-
sive, prose if the Authorised Verson of the Bible had
not appeared when he was a boy. The prose-writers
of James I's reign owred to the Authorised Version
this new power of philosophical writing : and, one and
all, they made the most of it. It blended with the
influence of the classical writers, particularly that of
Cicero, to introduce newr cadences into English prose.
Here is the end of Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the
World.

" O eloquent, just, and mighty death ! whom none
could advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none could
advise, thou hast persuaded ; what none hath dared,
thou hast done ; and wrhom all the world hath flat-
tered, thou only hast cast out of the world and
despised ; thou hast drawn together all the far-
stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty, and am-
bition of man, and covered it all over with these two
narrow words, hicjacet! '51

Milton wrote in this new prose, and many preachers
not only wrote it but spoke it from their pulpit.
Dr. Donne, famous also as a poet, drew huge crowds
to St. Paul's when he preached there, and could move

1 Here (he) lies.